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o* For the New England Farmer. 
PROFITABLE CULTIVATION, USE OF ROOTS 
IN FARMING, &c. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—Dear Sir,—Messrs. Feather- 
stonhaugh and J. Buel, Esqs. have written so much 
and so ably, on the advantages of raising and feed- 
ing roots to stock, that it would be presumptuous 
jn me, to say any thing more on this subject, but 
as their communication induced me to try the ex- 
periment, perhaps an account of my success, may 
prevail on others to follow my example. In Eng- 
land it is well understood that no farmer can pros- 
per without his turnip field, and it is likewise be- 
lieved that in this climate it is impossible to feed 
the crop out to advantage, even from cellars dur- 
ing the severity of winter; to remedy this incon- 
venience, | have erected a building partly on the 
Pennsylvania plan, 40 feet square, and sufficiently 
large to hold my grain, straw and threshing ma- 
chine; underneath this is a stone basement laid 
with lime cement, 9 feet in the clear. Across the 
upper end, and next to the bank, is a cellar, occu- 
pying one fourth of the Imsement ; this is so 
arranged that it can be loaded from a shoot and from 
a tipped-up eart, and with a door below sufticiently 
large to admit a wheelbarrow, which is woved on 
a level from the vault to the basement, in which 
the air is expected to be at all times so temperate 
that we can feed without freezing the roots, and 
when the weather is more mild the wheelbarrow 
ean be pushed forward into the sheds adjoming on 
the same level. By these means my roots are pre- 
served at all times in a sound state, and may be 
fed when wanted with a great abridgement of labor. 
My crop of roots occupied this season two small 
fields without manure, one containing one acre thir- 
teen rods of stiff loam, resting on gravel ; this field 
was manured last year with 25 loads of sheep dung 
and 100 bushels of leached ashes, and produced 130 
bushels of corn, (see N. E. Farmer, Vol. X, No. 20.) 
This season it was ploughed and harrowed with a 
fine harrow to a garden mould, then rolled and 
thrown into narrow ridges, two and a half feet 
apart. It was planted on the 15th of June with 
mangel wurtzel, the sced drilled on the ridges at 
the distance of 10 inches; as my seed fell short the 
field was completed with ruta baga. Part of the 


plants came up and looked well, but the most of 
This part of 


the mangel wurtzel failed entirely. 
the field was again ploughed on the 25th of July, 
and sowed broadcast with the common flat turnip, 
harrowed and rolled. ‘The plants were thinned to 
8 inches, (my order was 16, but my man could 
not bear to lose so many fine plants ;) he spent two 
days in thinuing and hoeing the turnips, which 
grew with great rapidity and soon covered the 
ground, the tops were from 15 to 16 inches in 
height ; and the bottoms nearly half their thiek- 
hess out of the ground, and so large as nearly to 
come in contact with each other. The other por- 
tion of the field that was covered with mangel 
wurtzel and ruta baga, appeared very thrifty, the 
plants all standing and uncommonly large. This 


field excited a great deal of attention, it was viewed 
by most of the villagers as a curiosity ; three fami- 
lies were. plentifully supplied with them from the 





time they were of the size of an egg until harvested. 
Twenty bushels were delivered on the field to pay 
laborers for harvesting, two loads were taken tops 
and all to the barn to teed, rather more that 100 
bushels of the smallest were disposed of to fami- 
lies in the village at 25 ets. per bushel, and 16 
loads of common turnips, 10 of ruta baga, and 1] 
of mangel wurtzel, averaging 25 bushels to a load, 
were stowed in the new cellar—but this is not all, 
we fed 5 hogs with the tops of the mangel wurtzel 
about 5 weeks, and 6 oxen at work at the same 
time at noon with ruta baga leaves. Again, the 
ground is clean and in good order for a crop of 
barley and grass seed, and one team may easily 
plough, harrow and roll the field in oneday. The 
tops left on the ground gave a full feed to 6 mileh 
cows and 200 sheep for 7 or 8 days. The other 
field was an entirely different soil; it was origin- 
ally a hemlock swamp, it had been lately drained, 
and the stumps drawn off or burnt; this portion 
was ploughed last year for the first time, deep, 
with a strong plough and 6 oxen; it proved to be 
arich vegetable mould resting on stiff clay, and was 
cropped on the furrow with buckwheat; it pro- 
duced a large crop of straw and a fair crop of 
grain this season ; it was ploughed once, but not so 
deep as to disturb the original sod, and all sown 
with oats and grass seed, excepting between half 
and three quarters of an acre reserved for ruta 
haga. Owing to the ground being wet, it was not 
worked until the 28th of June; it was then thrown 
into narrow ridges and drilled on the top of the 
ridge with ruta baga, but it was yet too wet, the 
ground baked, and the plants came up irregularly ; 
we were unable to work it until the Ist of August, 
when the ground after a shower was ploughed, 
hoed out, and the ridges filled by transplanting. 
The ground worked uncommonly light and mellow, 
and from this time the plants grew rapidly, although 
far behind the other field; we harvested them three 
weeks too early, while they were in rapid growth. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, we pitted from 
this field (the new cellar not being finished) 375 
bushels. 

If I have been more successful in my crops 
than my neighbors, it is owing partly to diligence, 
and adopting the maxim that what is done shall 
be avell done, and also to adopting the practice of 
my friend Earl Stimpson, of Saratoga, of deposit- 
ing my manure on the top rather than the bottom 
of the furrow. I begun my improvements by 
ploughing deep with six oxen and a strong plough. 
This is done as well to level the ground as to 
bring up the stones below any future ploughing, 
which are carefully picked and carted off the 
ground, and after the land is ptrfectly cleaned, 
worked into a fine garden mould; the manure is 
then applied to the amount of 10 to 25 loads of 
26 bushels to the load. ‘This is spread evenly on 





the surface and well incorporated with the earth 
with a fine tooth harrow ; in preparing these fields 
for their regular rotations much labor is frequently 
expended, but in no instance, except in the wet 
clay bottom, has the crop failed, always amply re- 
paying the extra labor, as well as the labor inci- 
dent to the production, and the land is at once 
increased in value from $10 per acre, (the original 
cost,) to pay the interest on at least $100 per acre. 





It is wonderful to notice the good effects of com- 
paratively small quantities of manure applied as 
above. It may be asked, How dves the manure 
operate ? Do not the plants receive'a greater pro- 
portion of nourishment from the air than is gene- 
rally allowed? does not the manure rather serve 
to attract this nourishment by its fermenting or 
other properties as well as moisture to the plants ? 
keeping by this means the ground soft and mel« 
low rather than communicating direct nourish- 
ment to the roots. The application of plaster and 
lime warrants some such ideas as suggested above, 
which I leave to far more able heads to describe. 
Thus far I have given a history of my rich crops 
and mode of securing and feeding them; I believe 
there is no mistake, at any rate none is intended, 
and if worthy of record you are at liberty to pub- 
lish it. Iam yours, respectfully, 
Bexsamin Burver. 
Oxford, (Chenango, N. Y.) Dec. 26, 1832. 





For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURE, AS COMPARED WITH OTHER 
PURSUITS. 

Tiutace of the earth was the first employment 
assigned to man, and it is of all cecupations the 
most pleasant and independent. It is one which 
vot only requires physical ability, but if carried to 
the most profitable and praiseworthy extent, it also 
requires mental exertion—and by these very requi- 
sitions, it creates and preserves a healthy and 
vigorous state of body and mind. No individual 
need be happier nor prouder than the cultivator of 
the earth—to be sure he has his cloudy days; the 
seasons are sometimes unpropitious, cutting short 
his crops, and grasping with an iron hand some of 
his dearest interests ;—but wrecks are found else- 
where than on his coasts. The merchant, and 
mechanic, and manufacturer, all have their mo- 
ments of adversity to dread; and perhaps with not 
a single hope to cheer them on in their struggle be- 
tween duty and self; the husbandman is never be- 
yond hope, as long as his land exists and _ fertility 
continues to abide in its vitals—and when did 
either the one or the other fail ? 

But it is not the security of the farmer which 
alone recommends his situation, it is the inex- 
haustible source of pleasure always at his com- 
mand. It is he, who can study to the most ad- 
vantage the my sterics of nature—it is he, who has 
access at all times to her charms; the happy song 
of the bird strikes pleasantly upon his ear; the 
morning breeze comes gratefully to his brow; the 
rising sun, the beautiful flower and ever-varying 
foliage, the joyous insect, and the thousands and 
tens of thousands of objects blessed and indulged 
under the guidance of a kind Father—are to him 
scenes glorious and great. He is not coufined to 
4 dwelling, to perform the mental drudgery and 
make the dry calculations of the merchant; nor to 
a shop, to go through the laborious and tiresome 
operations of the mechanic—neither has he to 
traverse the ocean, encountering the dangers and 
partaking of the toils and hardships of the mari- - 
ner; in the charming language of Bloomfield, 


No wilds has he to roam, 
But bright enclosures circling round his home.” 


Such is the husbandman’s lot, which so many 
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affect to dread, and which formerly so many afiected 
to despise ; it possesses more advantages to recom- 
mend it to the notice of man, than any other em- 
ployment upon the wide earth, It is an oceupa- 
tion admirably calculated to improve and exalt the 
human mind, from the very cireumstance that the 
mind is continually called upon, to study and ob- 
serve and admire the works and providence of a 
superior Being ; there is not a particle of earth, 
nor an insect, nor an herb, but which affords food 
for an intelligent mind to taste and enjoy. ‘The 
great phenomena of nature, which have at differ- 
ent times been discovered, and whose discovery 
has brought about revolutions aud effected changes, 
(the thought of which would have before startled 
the very soul of man,) have been first observed 
and made known by those engaged in the pursuit 
of Agriculture—a fact which ought to excite love 
and attention to the subject. 

In pursuing this avocation, man has opportuni- 
ties to perfect his acquaintance with many of the 
sciences—which, if he was otherwise engaged, he 
might not so conveniently avail himself of. A 
farm is a vast text book of chemistry, botany, &c. 
proving their principles, and continually testing the 
efficacy and value of the application of those prin- 
ciples—and man in purchasing it pays nothing for 
these treasures of knowledge it contains. He may 
analyze soils, and discover the properties and use 
of herbs and plants, and do this, as it were, in the 
regular course of his business—without hardly 
devoting an extra hour or bestowing an extra 
thought on the subject; and moreover, a healthy 
system and a firm and vigorous mind bring to the 
task that energy and devotion which insures suc- 
cess, 

It is not the least recommendation of Agricul- 
ture, that those engaged in it are the most inde- 
pendent class of men on the globe. They are sub- 
servient to no one, on the contrary every other 
business is supported by them ; if the vessels of the 
merchant were rotting at the wharves, the sound 
of the hammer was no longer heard, and the hum 
of factory machinery had ceased, the husbandman 
inight still goon. ‘To be sure, the market for his 
produce might be dull and the commodity of money 
scarce, but he might still live comfortably, and 
every article of clothing and diet could be had, 
which ought to be found on the list of comfort 
and convenience ; his schoolmaster and other fune- 
tionaries whom he must necessarily employ, might 
be hired as in old times, on a salary of potatoes or 
pumpkins. Take it in what light you will, the 
independence of the farmer is a just and a noble 
dispensation of Providence; it is he, who bears 
the ** burden and heat of the day,” and whose 
mind by the nature and constancy of his employ- 
ment is raised above the little trickeries and mise- 
rable evasions of trade,—and it is he, therefore, 
who should stand first on the roll of merit. 

I cannot better close these remarks than by ob- 
serving, that at the present day the husbandman 
is beginning to participate largely of the honors 
and offices of his country. Men of thorough aca- 
demic education, distinguished and wealthy indi- 
viduals, are taking a personal interest in agricul- 
ture—setting their own shoulder to the wheel, and 
encouraging and assisting others to do the same. 
it is astonishing what a revolution has taken place 
in regard to this subject within the last half een- 
tury ; formerly our public offices were held alto- 
gether by professional men—now their seats are 
eccupied by manual laborers, men who are an 





honor and a light to their country. This is right 
and natural; the farming community is the largest, 
and it would be singular if they were obliged to 
select their representatives from any other class. 
It should be recollected then by every individual 
entering upon life, that a choice of Agriculture as 


his avocation will by no means close the gates of 


popular favor against him, but on the contrary will 

be a hearty and a warm recommendation wherever 

he may go. L. L. 
Silver Hill, January 10th, 1833. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GRAPES, 

Mr. Fessenpen,—Il formerly made some in- 
quiries through the medium of your journal, vol, 
9, p. 266, concerning a variety of Grapes, dis- 
covered in Major Long’s expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, and in p. 299, of the same vol. you 
published a communication from Col. R, Carr, of 
Philadelphia, stating that he had some of the vines 
growing from seeds gathered in the expedition by 
Mr. J. Say. I wish, (and presume the information 
would be acceptable to others as well as myself,) 
Mr. Carr would inform us through the medium of 
your Journal whether they have yet produced 
fruit, and if so what is the quality, and how it 
coinpares with that of other native grapes. 

As there are so many varieties of native grapes 
in cultivation, (amounting to probably one hundred 
or inore in all,) would it not be advisable to com- 
municate the results of those cultivated in this 
part of the country whose qualities are not well 
known, for publication in your paper, stating the 
quality of the fruit for the table or for wine, where 
it has been tried, the hardihood and productive- 
ness of the vines? I am well satisfied, and believe 
I have high authority in favor of my opinion, that 
if the vine is to become, in a short period, an ob- 
ject of extensive culture in this country for wine- 
making, it must be either with our native vines or 
hybrids, although perhaps the Vitis vinifera may in 
time become sufficiently acclimated to produce 
good and regular crops. 

I have a native vine in bearing which I pur- 
chased at New Haven in this State, under the 
name of the Bland, supposing it to be the true 
Bland, pale red. It bears well, and the grapes 
are to some persons of better flavor than the Isa- 
bella, They are of an oval form, and moderate 
size, of a black color, and remarkably sweet when 
fully ripe. I consider it of about equal excellence 
with the Isabella for cultivation, though neither 
the berries nor clusters are so large. Among the 
native kinds that I have seen, or seen described, I 
do not find any answering to this kind. {t has no 
foxy taste, but considerable pulp. M. 8. 

Berlin, Ct. Dec. 28th, 1832. 





For the New England Farmer. 

AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, NO. XII. 

App.es, for winter, should be gathered by band 
—first of Oetober—middle of the day, when fair 
and dry weather—spread thin ona chamber floor, 
till late in November, then barrelled up, and put in 
a cool place in the cellar. 

Autumn. In this season cart out your summer 
dung; and plough all your land to be seeded the 
next spring. One ploughing at this time, will an- 
swer for one in the spring, when your teain is 
feeble, and save spring labor, which is very pre- 
cious, 

Bar.ey ground should be ploughed twice, or 








three times—sowed early—two bushels to one 
acre—ploughed in immediately after sowing—no 
grain is harder to sprout; and none requires more 
ripening in the field, 

Brees. Their house is too well known to need 
a description. In May and June they generally 
send forth swarms; and to manage them on these 
oecasions, let your bee-house be made so tall as to 
admit three tier of hives, one above another. Let 
the hives be ten inches deep, and twelve or tour- 
teen broad. Anunder hive is made with a round 
hole through the top, of three inches diameter, 
covered with a sliding shutter. One of these 
hives should be placed directly under an inhabi- 
ted hive, before they are disposed to send out a 
new swarm. Instead of swarming they will de- 
scend into the hive below ; and when that is full, 
let them find another beneath it; they will take 
possession of the lowermost. They begin at the 
top and build downwards. When a hive is taken 
up, instead of destroying the bees, drive in the 
shutter, and run a long thin knife round, to part it 
from that which is below it: slip the hive off upon 
a smooth board, and carry it into your dwelling 
house, and open one of the windows of the room, 
after the hive is laid on its side. This must be 
done in a cool morning, and when the sun gets 
up and the air grows warmer, the bees will quit 
the hive, and go into the hive next to the place 
whence they were taken. Those bees which are 
found among tlie honey, stiff and unable to fly, 
may be thirown into a tub of water: they will soon 
recover their activity and go after their compan- 
ions. 

Burnett grows well on the poorest of ground. 
One ac:re will yield three loads of hay—cut it 
twice-—forty bushels of seed to an acre—hbetter 
than cats for horses—the straw, when threshed, 
better than common hay. Burnett keeps green 
all the winter, and grows—no frost hurts it—imay 
be cut and given to cattle in the spring, as soon 
asthe snow is gone, they will eat it greedily. lk 
miy be used fall and spring as long, and as soon 
as the ground is bare. It would be proper to 
have pastures of it. 

CaseBaGes require moist, rich land. The later 
taken up the better, in a dry and windy day—set 
them heads down, till carried into the cellar, and 
then heads up, and close together, where they 
may have a little frost—warmth soon destroys 
them. 

Canves for veal, should be kept from the cow 
—suck only two tits the first week—three the sec- 
ond, and the whole after the two following weeks 
—then kill them. Those to be reared, should 
come as early as April—have more or less milk 
for ten or twelve weeks. Afier the first fortnight, 
mix in skimmed milk, or hay tea, or meal and wa- 
ter. When they are a month old, place some 
sweet hay in cleft sticks, and they will soon learn 
to eat it. As soon as grass is grown, turn them 
out—give them milk and water for a few days, 
and house them for a few nights—they should be 
housed early in the fall and kept warm in the win- 
ter. 

Carrie. If you must pinch them, do it in the 
beginning, rather than in the close of winter. 
They feel the first coming of cold weather severe- 
ly; and the spring may open early. It hurts 
them to graze in winter—should be confined to the 
barn yard, and there watered—will save all their 
dung. ‘They should be housed in cold rains, 
which hurt them more than the severest dry cold 
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‘To increase manure, some farmers keep a numer- 
ous stock ; but the just rule is this, no more cattle 
than will eat all your fodder. In general, one 
Joad of hay will make one load of dung. Esti- 
mate your dung by yeur fodder. 

Carrots, sow on sandy, or loamy land— 
plough, or dig twelve inches deep—sow last week 
in April. <A little dung sufficient to dress the 
cround—will yield abundantly—good for fatten- 
ing cattle, swine and sheep. 

Crover will grow on any soil—dry, sandy, 
loamy, or gravelly—bears drought better than any 
other grass, as itcomes forward early, and has a 
long tap root, Sow ten pounds to an acre—in 
England they sow twenty—you may bush, or 
plough it in—it reqyires less manure than any 
other grass—mow it in June, when the heads are 
about half turned, and in the morning. Spread, 
turn and rake it into cocks before night—next 
day, open, spread and turn it once or twice, and 
cock it again ; and let it sweat a day or two be- 
fore housing. ‘This grass requires all your atten- 
tion in making it—it enriches land—lasts but two 
vears, and is the only hay that will fat an horse 
without provender. It is most excellent for swine 
to feed on—one acre of rich land, well set with it, 
will keep twenty hogs well, from the beginning of 
May, to the end of October, without any other 
food: and the swine will enrich the land. 

Cour, to break him, never strike, but often lead 
him by the side of another horse, with a bridle. 
When he walks well, bring him to trot after him. 
Then lead him often in the saddle. Then put on 
a small weight, and gradually increase it. Then 
let one hold, and another mount him, and ride 
after another horse, in a ploughed field, till he 
learns the use of the bit, and will stop, or go on at 
your pleasure. By this easy method you will 
break your colt, without breaking bis spirits, 

Cow. Great attention sliould be paid to so 
profitable a creature. At the lowest estimate, her 
value must be more than five pounds per annum. 
She should be milked morning and evening, at 
the same time in the day, as near as possible— 
when near calving, put her into a pen by herself 
—when calved, give her warm drink for the first 
two days—if she does not clean, give her a bucket 
of warm water, in which some wood ashes have 
been put—card her gently during the winter, tll 
near the time of her calving, then cease. Keep 
no more cows than you ean feed plentifully, both 
winter and summer. Rich pastures in summer, 
will afford an abundance of milk for butter and 
cheese : and good keeping in winter, will give you 
fat calves in the spring. Farrow cows sheuld 
have corn as well as good, hay, or milking them 
for twelve months will render them very thin and 
poor. In very hot weather cows should be water- 
ed three times in a day, and placed in shady pas- 
tures. Farmers should bear it in mind, thata far- 
row cow is not so profitable by one third part, as 
one which calves annually, 

Cyons, should be cut in February, or in March, 
and may be stuck in moist mud, or in clay. They 
will keep two or three months ; but I prefer those 
taken immediately from the tree. Avoid suckers, 





For the New Encland Farmer. 
Mr, Fessenpen—Sir, The assertion in your 
paper of the 10th October last, relative to fruit 
irom the garden of Gardiner Greene, Esq. I wish 
to reetify—you will find the following statement 
to be correct. 





The Melons, were the produce of the garden of 
Gardiner Greene, Esq. under the care of William 
Sheridan and not of Mr. Senior. The Pears were 
from the garden of Jonathan Phillips, Esq. under 
the superintendence of Mr. Senior. 

This is to refute an erroneous statement in your 
paper of October 10th, 1832, above quoted. 

1 am yours with respect, 

WILLIAM SuHeripan. 


Jan. 2d, 1833. 





For the New England Farmer. 
Mr. Fessenpen—Sir, I have a valuable Ox, 
Which has a bunch on his cheek called by the 
people in this vicinity a holdfast. If you or any 
of your correspondents can give any information 
through the medium of your useful paper how it 
may be cured you will greatly oblige an 
Avrentive Reaper. 
Dunstable, Jan. 8th, 1833. 
We would be much obliged to any friend for 
observations relative to the cause and cure of the 


above named disease.—Ed. NV. EF. Far. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CAULIFLOWER. 

Mr.Epitror, Allow me through the medium of 
your very useful periodical, to express my sur- 
prise, and that of many friends and neighbors, that 
our farmers do not devote more space and atten- 
tion to the culture of the cauliflower. A most de- 
licious vegetable it is, and healthy and tender 
withal; but so little cultivated that the demand is 
not one twentieth part supplied. A single cauli- 
flower brings from 25 ects. to a dollar in our mar- 
ket, and the taste for them is extending rapidly ag 
they are becoming more known. I trust, therefore, 
that our farmers will ponder on these things, and 
give_us the next year an abundant harvest of this 
exquisite but expensive vegetable. 

Yours, &c. 

Boston, January, 1833. 


Epicurvs. 





NOTICE TO FARMERS. 

Tue Trustees of the Essex Agricultural Society, 
continue to offer their Premiums, for improve- 
ments and skill in husbandry, as manifested in the 
Inanagement of entire farms and their appendages, 
to wit: 

The best 
* second 
“third 
* fourth 


Thirty Dollars, 
Twenty-seven Dollars, 
Twenty-four Dollars, 
Twenty-one Dollars, 

“fifth Eighteen Dollars, 

‘© sixth Fiiteen Dollars— 
amounting to one hundred and thirty-five dollars, 
which will be paid the present year, if a sufficient 
number of meritorious claims shall be presented 
to the notice of the Committee. 

They earnestly solicit those in every town in the 
County, who are ambitious of doing well what 
they have to do, whether they occupy small farms 
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H. Dunean at Haverhill, or J. W. Proctor at Dan- 
vers, By order of the Trustees, 
J. W. Procror, S¢ cy. 
Jan. Ist, 1833. 
N. B. Publishers of newspapers, willing to do 
the Farmers of the County a favor, are respect- 
fully requested to insert this notice in their papers, 





Tommy Buck was brought up to take care of 
seventeen cows, belonging to his father; to drive a 
four ox team with 'Tib, the old mare, at the end of 
it; cut wood in the winter, and raise grain in the 
summer, But alas! at the perilous age of sixteen a 
dancing master came into the village, and ‘Tommy 
by dint of persuading, persuaded his honest old 
futher to permit him to subscribe, and instead of 
chanting obsolete psalm tunes in the chimney corner 
upon pumps, ruffles anda 
fiddle reigned in their stead.” In-lieu of flail, 
pigeon wings and * right and left” were heard on 
the barn-fioor, and the oxen and Tib were left to 
‘chew the cud” of supperless loneliness. Tommy’s 
idees were raised, and his wits outright descended 
from his head to his heels, leaving his upper story 
to let. Straightway a ball was had, and ‘Tommy 
shipped the shell of a fashionable, and wore gloves, 
and fell in love. True, he was rather awkward in 
mannerisins at first; but then he sported a smart toe 
and acquired ease and impudence—and eventually, 
by activity and toe and heel exertion, capered 
into the good graces of Molly Reed, who could 
weave sixteen yards of shirting per diem. ‘Tommy 
then set up for a beau after ladies’ own hearts, and 
went to town to sell gown patterns as apprentice, 
(being above driving the oxen in partnership with 
'Tib) determined to become a marchant. And so he 
did—and his father died, leaving him the bulk 
of his fortune, when Tommy determined to do 
two things, viz. cut Molly and keep a curricle, 
The first was the mostdifficult, but he had learned a 
“thing or two,” and after a due quantity of tears on 
her part, the separation was affected and the curri- 
cle purchased. Tib, the old mare, the cows and 
oxen, were translated into two greys, and ‘Tommy 
froma plough boy to a fine gentleman. ‘The farm, 
milking pails, pigs, hens and ducks, were changed 
to cash and style, and the balance over this necessa- 
ry expenditure invested in the house of ‘Tommy 
Buck, Landshark & Co. And then Tommy went to 
the Springs and gamed, to the theatre and drank, 
to his counting house and whistled, and these were 
beautiful times. 'Tommy’s credit was good, and he 
used it; his cash was plenty, and he spent it; his 
health fine, and he gave ita trial. Who like 'Tom- 
my? He made love anew to a city belle, but the 
sly old fox of a father said nay. He asked a poet 
to write doleful ditties, and he said yea, and he paid 
him. ‘The sonnets were full of darts and cruels— 
and the girl married another. Tommy sighed, and 
drank, and gamed and whistled, ‘to drive dullcare 
away,” and then failed. 'Tib kicks up her heels in 
scorn at him. Molly sends four chubby children to 


a Winter’s evening, 





or large ones, to come forward as competitors for 
these premiums. By so doing they will be sure 
of an adequate reward. If they should apply ad- 
ditional labor and skill in thé management of their | 
farms, they will find their reward in the increased 
produce, as well as in the satisfaction of having 
faithfully done their duty—and when this is ap- 
parent, the Society will as cheerfully award, as 
they will receive the premiums offered. 
Applications on this subject may be made to J. 





school and loves her husband. His lady-love of 
sonnet reading memory does not notice him in the 
street and Tommy has shipped to go to India at 
ten dollars per month in the forecastle of a ship. 
Moral. Pigs and cows and ducks and hens and 
old Tib with a good farm and money at interest, are 
better than greys and curricles, and gaming, and 
theatres, and style; unless one prefers to go to 


India at ten dollars per month before the mast— 
and so ends our story. 
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A DISCOURSE 
Delivered before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, on 
the Celebration of its fourth Anniversary, October 3, 1832, 
By Tuappevus Wittiam Harrts, M. D. 
[Continued from page 204.] 

Tue introduction of foreign insects, in a country 
before uninhabited by them, is a circumstance of 
more importance than at first would be anticipated. 
It may oceur in various ways. Man, in his wander- 
ings and migrations, has been instrumental in the 
dispersion and colonization of a multitude of in- 
sects. ‘They adhere to his garments and bedding, 
riot in his stock of provisions, and lurk among his 
imported seeds, fruits, plants, and drugs. The 
bed-bug, the flea, the cock-roach, the bacon-grub,* 
and the meal-worm,} have been universal travel- 
lers, and are now citizens of the world. Com- 
merce brought the first of these insects to England 
from the continent at an early period.t ‘ The 
Scotch,” it has been said, ** bewail its introduction 
among them as one of the evils of the union, and 
for that reason distinguish it by the name of the 
“nglish bug.” Kalm§ observes, that it was un- 
known to the northern Indians of America. The 
common house-fly|| is stated to have been brought 
by shipping to our shores, where it had not been 
seen before the arrival of Europeans. The sugar- 
mite, a native of the West Indies, is now rather 
common in Europe and America. The violet- 
colored borer** of the pine, originally indigenous 
to our forests, is now naturalized in Europe, 
having been carried thither in timber from Amer- 
ica; while, in return, we have received from 
thence another pine-eating borer,}+ whose mis- 
chievous powers render it a formidable assailant 
of wooden edifices. This insect, we are informed 
by Kirby and Spence,{t does material injury to 
the wood-work of houses in London, by piercing 
the rafters in every direction. Its stomach seems 
to have the insensibility of that ofan ostrich, and its 
jaws the strength of iron nippers: for it has been 
known to perforate sheets of lead, one-sixth of an 
inch in thickness, with which roofs were covered, 
and in its stomach fragments of the metal were 
discovered. The pea-bug§§ of America is now 
found in England and a part of the continent of 
Europe. The minute-beetle,|||| so common in 
ship-bread, is a native of Europe ; it is often seen 
in our vessels, and occasionally on shore. The 

notorious poplar-worm,%{ a spiny caterpillar, 
whose falsely reputed venomous powers caused al- 
most the extermination of the Lombardy poplar 
some years ago, is not indigenous to this country, 
but was probably introduced with the tree it natu- 
rally inhabits, but which it deserts in preference 
for our more abundant willows and elms. The 
nettle and thistle have brought with them from 
Europe some of their peculiar insects,*** which 
happily are more serviceable than the weeds they 
have accompanied. It cannot be denied that 
many of our destructive insects are now spread 





* Dermestes lardarius. L. t Tenebrio molitor. L. 
{See “A Treatise on Bugs, by J. Southall.” 8vo. * Lond. 
1730 


§ Travels, ed. 1770. Vol. Il. p. 11. 

|| Belknap, Hist. of N. Hamp. Vol. IT. p. 185. 
| Lepisma saccharina, L. ** Callidium violaceum. L. 
tt Callidium bajulum. L. 
tt “ ee of Entomology,” (3d ed.) Vol. I. pp. 235, 236, 

note. 

§§ Bruchus Pisi. L. |||] Anobium paniceum. F, 
V1 The larva of the Papilio Antiopa. L. 

*““*The Papilio Atalanta inhabits the nettle, the Papilio 


far and wide through those sections of the Eastern 
continent which have had commercial intercourse 
with America; but it is evident that we have not 
been gainers by an exchange ; for in this country 
are now vaturalized immense numbers of foreign 
insects, whose ravages are by no means compen- 
sated by the benefits derived from the Asiatic silk- 
worl, at this time an object of so much interest 
to statesmen and manufacturers, nor by those an- 
nually abstracted from the European honey-bee, 
“the white man’s fly,” now, through the instru- 
mentality of our forefathers, swarming even iw 
the Western wilds of this continent. 

It is of the greatest consequence, in devising 
remedies for the injuries of insects, first to learn 
something of their economy. Were our insect 
enemies at all times as apparent as their ravages, 
preventive means might more readily be adopt- 
ed; but many of them are not only masked in 
various disguises during the period of their devas- 
tations, but carry on their offensive operations only 
in the obscurity of the night, or insidiously con- 
ceal themselves while performing the work of de- 
struction, Others, though their attacks are 
made in broad day-light, and though they may, 
while thus employed, be constantly exposed to 
our examination, soon escape from us by chang- 
ing their forms. These facts show the netessity 
of learning their habits and changes, if we wish 
to apply a remedy to the evils they occasion. 
The transformations of insects are indeed exceed- 
ingly interesting in themselves, and are almost 
without a parallel in the other animal races. 

Like birds, amphibious animals, and most fishes, 
insects are produced from eggs; but, unlike theirs, 
the newly hatched young, either have not the 
same number of members as their parents, or are 
wholly different from them in form and habits, 
The offspring of rose-bugs and of moths are not 
rose-bugs and moths; they are grubs and cater- 
pillars, which, having been hatched in situations 
where the parental instinct’ has discovered their 
appropriate food, begin immediately to devour 
what is before them, and at the expiration of a 
definite period attain their full size, cast their skins, 
and appear in a new form. In this new form the 
insects are said to be in the pupa or chrysalis 
state. Their former activity and voracity cease ; 
they no longer use their limbs to change their 
situation, but remain with them folded close to 
their bodies in a state of absolute abstinence and 
almost complete torpidity and rest. In process 
of time the delicate and tender skin that invests 
their bodies hardens, the flesh with its new-grown 
skin, cleaves and separates beneath the old one, 
and at length the imprisoned insects burst their 
useless cases, withdraw their limbs from their en- 
velopes, and, in due season, emerge from their 
retreats, warm and dry themselves in the sun- 
beams, and launch upon their untried wings into 
the air, the exact counterparts of their progenitors. 

The term larva, originally signifying a mask, is 
applied to all insects in the young or growing 
state ; to caterpillars, grubs, and maggots, whose 
future forms are completely disguised, and to the 
young of bugs, crickets, grasshoppers, plant-lice, 
and some other insects, whose subsequent stages 


form. The second state is the pupa; and, while 
in this, the insects last mentioned continue to feed, 
grow, and move about like the larvae, which they 
also resemble in form. The third or final change 


are unattended with any remarkable changes of 


and propensities. Hence two kinds of transfor- 
mation are recognised. One of them seems to 
consist in little more than a casting of the ex- 
ternal skin, and the acquisition of additional or- 
gans, with a preservation of the same general 
form and habits; this is called incomplete trans- 
formation: the other, including an eating, a qui- 
escent, and a winged state, exhibits insects, in 
their progress, in three distinct forms, and three 
different modes of existence; this constitutes a 
complete transformation. 

A few examples will illustrate the transforma- 
tions, or metamorphoses, of some common insects, 
and present a general view of their history. The 
squash-bug* passes through an imperfect trans- 
formation. In shape it is, while young, or a larva, 
proportionally shorter and more rounded than the 
perfect insect, and its color is of a pale, ashy hue, 
When it enters upon the pupa state its form 
lengthens, and two little scales are seen upon its 
back, which are sheaths representing and actually 
enclosing the future wings of the insect. It con- 
tinues all this time to walk about, and to imbibe, 
by means of its sharp proboscis, the juices of the 
plant on which it subsists. In the perfect state 
it appears with a pair of delicate, filmy wings 
folded beneath two tough covers, which lie flat 
upon its back and cross each other at their ends, 
In this stage it feeds also by suction upon the 
juices of the squash leaves; but, with additional 
organs, it has acquired new propensities, which 
lead it to provide for the continuation of its 
species, and, this being accomplished, it perishes. 
The transformations of grasshoppers also are in- 
complete ; young and old, larvee, pups, and per- 
fect insects being alike active, and partaking a 
common food, 

The following are instances of complete meta- 
morphosis. The white grub, which is so often 
turned up by the plough in fields, lives beneath 
the surface of. the soil, and feeds upon the fibrous 
roots of the grasses. It afterwards becomes a 
pupa, exhibiting a form intermediate between that 
of a grub and a beetle ;_ legs small and useless are 
visible, a pair of eyes, and two little horns or an- 
tenne. For some time it remains at rest in the 
earth, till, its appointed season having arrived, it 
bursts the filmy skin that enfolded its body and 
limbs, digs itself a passage to the surface, and 
comes forth a chesnut-colored beetle,* commonly 
known here as the dorr-bug. In this, its last and 
winged state, it devours the leaves of trees, seeks 
its mate, and deposits its eggs inthe ground. The 
whole generation of dorr-bugs perishes within six 
weeks after emerging from the earth in the beetle 
form. 

The borer of the apple-tree, a white worm, or 
grub, devours the fraginents of wood it has gnawed 
in making its cylindrical path within the trunk of 
the tree, and pushes the undigested refuse out of 
the hole by which it has entered. When fully 
grown it becomes a pupa, which, like that of the 
dorr-bug, exhibits short, folded legs, wings and 
horns, of no use to it while within its burrow. 
Early in June the pupa-skin is ruptured, and the 
insect emerges from the tree by gnawing through 
the thin covering of bark that protected the upper 
extremity of its hole. Upon issuing into the air 
it is found to be a beetle,t white beneath and 
longitudinally striped with brown above. In 
this, its perfect state, it lives only upon the young 








* Coreus ordinatus. Say. { Saperda bivittuta. Say. 
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developes all in their perfect state, with new organs 


t Melolonthu Quercina. Knock. 
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and tender leaves of the apple and other allied 
trees. 

The caterpillars of the apple-tree, which are 
hatched from those curious ring-like clusters of 
eggs surrounding the young twigs, are, as you 
well know, furnished with jaws, and devour the 
leaves of this tree. They have also sixteen legs, 
and, in crawling from leaf to leaf and branch to 
branch, spin from their lips a delicate thread, 
which isa clue to conduct them back to the shelter 
of their many-coated, silken tents. From the first 
to the middle of June they descend from the trees, 
and seclude themselves in various hiding-places. 
Fach one then weaves around its body a small 
silken shroud or cocoon, fills the meshes with a 
yellowish powder, slips off and packs in one end 
of its case its old coat, and appears in a new form, 
that of a brown chrysalis or pupa devoid of prom- 
jnent legs and wings. Sixteen days afterwards 
the pupa-skin is rent, a moth* issues from it, 
ejects from its mouth a quantity of liquid matter 
to soften the end of its cocoon, and then forces its 
way out. In the moth state it is furnished with a 
very short tongue, and subsists only upon the 
honey and dew of plants. 

The common potato-worm, when it ceases feed- 
ing, descends into the earth, and is there changed 
into 2 brown pupa of acylindrical form, pointed 
at one end and rounded at the other, whence pro- 
ceeds a sort of stem or hook that passes back wards 
beyond the middle of the body. This stem, 
which is the only external member it appears to 
have, is a case enclosing the tongue of the creature. 
It passes the winter in the earth below the reach 
of frost, and the next summer the perfect insect} 
comes forth, its robust body decked with large 
orange-colored spots, and its enormously long 
tongue compactly rolled up like a watch-spring. 
In the morning and evening twilight hundreds of 
these insects may be seen, now darting from flower 
to flower with the velocity and sound of humming- 
birds, now poising upon their extended wings over 
the fragrant honeysuckle, uncoiling in an instant 
their slender tongues, and thrusting them with 
unerring aim into the nectared tubes of the blos- 
soms, 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples; enough 
have been given to show that the forms, the 
organs for taking food, the kinds of food, and the 
places of abode of the insects which undergo a 
complete transformation, vary essentially in the 
larva and in the perfect state of these insects. 

It should be recollected, that the winged is 
the ultimate stage of insect life ; that the last, and 
in many instances, the only function performed in 
this stage of existence is to provide for a succes- 
sion of the species; and that, after the eggs are 
deposited in their appropriate situations, the parent 
insects, having then performed the various tasks 
assigned them, and having fulfilled the last injunc- 
tions of nature, universally perish, most of them 
without witnessing the birth of the succeeding 
generation, 

[To be continued.] 





CAUTIONS AND DIRECTIONS IN GARDENING, 
Extracted from “ Marshall’s Gardening.” 
Gardening. 'The management of a garden (sum- 
marily speaking) consists in attention and applica- 
tion; the first should be of that wary and provi- 
dent kind, as not only to dwell in the present but 








* Bombyx castrensis. L. t Sphinx Carolina, L. 








for the future; and the latter should be of that 
diligent nature as (willingly) “ never to defer that 
till to-morrow which may be done to-day.” Pro- 
crastination is of serious consequence to garden- 
ing ; and neglect of times and seasons will be fruit- 
ful of disappointmentand complaint. It will often 
happen, indeed, that a gardener cannot do what 
he would; but if he does not do what he can, he 
will be most justly blamed, and perhaps censured 
by none more than by himself: 

Weeding. Weeding in time is a material thing 
in culture, and stirring the ground about plants, 
as also earthing up where necessary, must be 
attended to. Breaking the surface will keep the 
soil in health; for when it lies in a hard or bound 
state, enriching showers run off, and the salu- 
brious air cannot enter. Weeds exhaust the 
strength of the ground, and if they are suffered to 
seed and sow themselves, may be truly called (as 
Mr. Evetyn speaks) garden sins. The hand and 
hoe are the instruments for the purpose. Digging 
where the spade can go, between the rows of 
plants, isa good method of destroying weeds ; and 
as it cuts off the straggling fibres of roots, they 
strike fresh in numerous new shoots, and are thus 
strengthened, Deep hoeing is a good practice, as 
it gives a degree of fertility to the earth. 





On the Advantages of planting Fruit Trees on De- 
elivities, in a letter from the Rev. John Walker 
to Lord Kames, dated Moffat, Feb. 18, 1773. 
Doparrt first observed that trees pushed their 

branches in a direction parallel to the surface of 

the earth, Ifa tree stands on a steep, it pushes 
both towards the hill and towards the declivity; 
but on both sides it still preserves its branches 
parallel to the surface. As there is an attrac- 
tion between the upper surface of leaves and light, 

I am also persuaded, though not equally certain 

of it from experiment, that there is an attraction 

of the same nature between the under surtace of 
leaves and the surface of the earth. This I con- 
sider as the cause of the phenomenon. 

I had Jong observed, that the most fruitful or- 
chards, and the most fertile trees, are those plant- 
ed on a declivity, and the steeper it is, though not 
quite a precipice, the more fertile will they prove. 
But I was never satisfied as to the cause of it, till 
I called to mind the above observation of Dodart; 
which occurred to me when I was in the town of 
Jedburg. There is more fruit about that place, 
and more fruit-bearing wood upon the trees, than 
I have seen in any other part of Scottund: but its 
orchards and fruit-gardens are mostly situated in 
very steep places, 

It is well known that the spreading of trees al- 
ways renders them fruitful. Ona plain, however, 
they incline to shoot upwards ; and therefore art 
is called in by skilful gardeners, and applied in 
various ways to check their perpendicular, and to 
promote their lateral growth. But this point, 
which can only be gained upon a plain by art, is 
obtained upon a declivity by nature. There a tree 
loses its tendency to shoot upwards, and in order 
to preserve its branches parallel with the surface, 
is constrained to put them in a lateral direction. 

Hence an important rule in the choice of or- 
chards and gardens, 





From the Boston Press. 
THE NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST. 
WE have not had leisure to examine as care- 
fully as we ought to, a very neat volume of 400 


pages, just published by Carter, Hendee & Co., 
and Russell, Odiorne & Co., giving a practical 
account of the valuable varieties of fruit adapted 
to cultivation in the climate of the United States. 
This work is by our ingenious fellow-citizen, 
William Kenrick, whose name is often repeated 
in connexion with the Horticulture of this State. 








Sensible of our entire inability to do justice to the 
real merits of a work of this description, we never- 
theless can admire its arrangement, simplicity, 
and the apparent candor with which it throws off 
all the idle pedantry which is so often substituted 
by pretended horticulturists, for sound knowledge. 
The sole aim seems to be practical results. ‘To 
tell the cultivator who wishes to ornament his 
grounds, or enrich his orchards, such and such 
are the results you may rely on from such and 
such varieties of fruits. ‘This isa difficult task, but 
we cannot doubt that Mr. Kenrick has executed it 
as a practical and scientific gardener. If he has 
done it faithfully, his work is invaluable. Think 


‘jof the disappointment of nursing fruit trees, en- 


grafting and re-engrafting them, waiting five or 
six years for the glorious results, and then find a 
crab-apple, where you looked for a fruit not in- 
ferior to the Pomme Finale; or a pucker pear, 
where you expected a melting Colmar. 

Such disappointments have been abundant in 
this country, and have greatly retarded the eulti- 
vation of exquisite fruits, and a general diffusion 
of horticultural pursuits. Mr. Kenrick under- 
takes to obviate this dfficulty—to explode all ex- 
hausted varieties, no matter how popular their 
names have been, and to bring his researches 
down to practical results adapted to climate and 
circumstances, Such a work is invaluable to the 
American orchardist, and if Mr. Kenrick’s book be 
what we cannot doubt it is in this respect, it ought 
to be consulted by every man who is about to 
ornament his grounds, or add a single tree to his 
collection of fruits. Mr. Kenrick is throughout 
modest and unassuming. He gathers the wisdom 
of others whenever he can, and applies it patiently 
and perseveringly to practical results; always 
ready to acknowledge obligations to others, and to 
place his own merits in their‘shade. Among the 
gentlemen whose aid he acknowledges in his work 
we notice the name of Stephen H. Smith, Esq., 
of Providence, a circumstance which greatly en- 
hances our individual estimation of the value of 
the work. From personal observation, we can 
speak confidently of the value of this authority, in 
matters relating to Horticulture. It is not needed, 
we are aware, and can add nothing to the practi- 
cal reputation of that gentleman, but the little taste 
beyond the mere admiration of the eye, which we 
ever acquired for horticulture, was derived from 
his plain, unassuming and practical observations. 
The science is greatly indebted to him, and the 
more so, that in the midst of other pursuits that 
would absorb almost any other man, he never has 
neglected a practical attention to the garden and 
the orchard. 

In a word, Mr. Kenrick’s book appears to us 
an agreeable as well as useful production. It is 
full of instruction and interesting facts, and will 
teach a man of taste how to admire and value good 
fruit, as well as it instructs the practical orchardist 
to fill his grounds with the choicest and most pro- 


ductive varieties. 





Ir often costs more to maintain one vice than 





to bring up two children. 
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Accorpine to Young’s Farmer’s Calendar, they 
make use, in France, of acid food, or food that 
has fermented till it has become a little sour, to 
feed cattle as well as swine. He says, ** To fatten 
a pair of good oxen, at la Ville Aubrun, would 
take forty-five cart-loads of raves, a sort of turnip, 
cut in pieces, and twenty quintals of hay ; when 
the raves are done, they give the flour of rye or 
other grain, with water enough added to form a 
paste ; this they leave four or five days to become 
sour, and then they dilute it with water, thicken 
it with cut chaff, and give it to the oxen thrice a 
day: when fed with turnips the oxen do not want 
to drink. 

** At Bassie they finish with flour of rye, mixed 
as before mentioned; they assert that the oxen 
like it the better for being sour, and that it an- 
swers better in fattening them. They eat about a 
boisseau a day (weighing twenty-two pounds) and 
never give this acid liquor without chopped hay. 
{t is proper to remark that in coming from Paris 
we have met a great many droves of these oxen, 
to the amount, I guess, (Englishmen sometimes 
guess) of from twelve to fifteen hundred ; and that 
they were, with few exceptions, very fat; and 
considering the season, May, the most difficult 
month of the year, they were fatter than oxen are 
commonly seen in England in the spring. I 
handled many scores of them, and found them an 
excellent breed and very well fattened. 

‘* Limoges. After the raves give rye paste as 
described above, but with the addition of a leaven 
(levain) to the paste, to quicken the fermentation, 
and make it quite sour: at first the oxen will not 
drink it, but they are starved to it; usually take 
it the second day, and after they have begun like 
it much and never leave a drop. 

** Usarch. Fatten their oxen with raves (turnips) 
as above, and then with rye-flour made into a 
paste with leavyen, and given sour, as before de- 
scribed, 

‘* Between Brive and Cressensac they fatten 
with maize, (Indian corn) but, in order to render 
it tender, pour boiling water upon it, cover it up 
close, and give it to the cattle the same day ; and, 
in this method, it is a most excellent fattener, both 
of oxen and poultry. But in order to make them 
fatten sooner and better, they give them every 
night, and sometimes of a morning, a ball of pork 
grease, as large as an apple: they say this is both 
physic and tood, and makes them thrive the bet- 
ter. 

“The fact of hog’s grease being given, was con- 
firmed at Souilliac: it is given to increase the 
appetite, and answers so well, that the beasts per- 
fectly devour their food after it, and their coats 
become smooth and shining, The most fattening 
food they know for a bullock is walnut oil-eake. 
All here give salt plentifully, both to cattle and 
sheep, being but 1d. per pound. But this practice 
is more or less universal through the whole king- 
dom. 

“In Flanders, from Valenciennes to Orchies, 
for fattening beasts and for cows, they dissolve 
linseed cake in hot water, and the animal drinks, 
not eats it, having various other food given at the 
same time, as hay, bran, &c. for there is no point 
they adhere to more than always te give variety 
of food to a fattening beast.” 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Ar the request of a number of our friends and 
subscribers, we resume a practice (which we for- 
merly made a part of our proceedings as an editor, 
but have for some time discontinued) of giving 
brief notices of such passing events as may serve 
as sketches of the times for those of our readers, 
who may not haye convenient recourse to more 
We shall attempt to con- 


vey as much information relative to men and 


ample delineations. 


things in as few words as can be consistent with 
5S 
perspicuity, and hope that our notes may be use- 
ful to those who file and bind the volumes of the 
New England Farmer, by affording asort of minia- 
5S aes GS 
ture history of by-gone times; and supply the 
place of those voluminous records, which too 
often give us a deluge of words with a dearth of 


meaning. 


Gov. Lincoln’s Speech. This is a very able pro- 
duction, but we have merely room to allude to 
some of its leading topics. His Excellency 
speaks of the pestilence which has passed over us, 
and hopes its visitations may lead w inquiries by 
what means its causes may be controlled. An 
inordinate appetite for the use of spiritous 
liquors, too often gratified by their free and unlicensed 
sale, has given occasion for immediate and great 
apprehension, If experience has shown that by 
moral influences alone, the former cannot be cor- 
rected, it becomes the more imperative, that, by 
wise enactments, and their rigid enforcement, the 
latter should be effectually restrained.” 


of the domestic relations of the Commonwealth as 


He speaks 


continuing to present the most gratifying aspect. 
The controversy between Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, respecting the line of division be- 
tween the States is alluded to, and a settlement an- 
ticipated consonant to claimsof the former. With 
regard to the North Eastern Boundary we are in- 
formed that the award of the King of the Nether- 
lands has been rejected, but ‘ the refusal to ac- 


cept the award has been followed by no manifes- 


tation of hostility or disappointment on the part of 


the British Government. No new attempt has 
been made during the year by the neighboring 
provinee to extend its authority: nor by British 
subjects, further to encroach upon our possessions 
in this quarter.” It appears that the agent of this 
Commonwealth has been singularly successful and 


judicious in the sales of public lands in Maine, 


having in the course of the season, disposed of 


twelve townships of the divided lands for $134, 


944 37, and in conjunction with the agent of 


Maine, bargained for the conveyance of other 
townships for a sum of which the Commonwealth’s 
moiety is $38,699 10. Other sales have been et- 
fected, so that within the year not less than 
$180,000, will probably be realized to the Treas- 
ury. The trigonometrical and geological surveys 
of this State are in successful progress. The 





jurisdiction of the Court of Common Pleas has 





been beneficially enlarged. That * noble charity 
relating to a State Lunatie Hospital is nearly com- 
pleted.” Improvements made in the State Prison, 
by providing for the seclusion of the conyiets, are 
spoken of with much approbation. A concise de- 
scription of the Epidemic Diarrhea which broke 
out among the convicts, is given. In speaking of 
the state of the finances of the Commonwealth it 
is said that the disbursements are lessening, and 
the income increasing. Unless disastrous public 
events should occur to call for extraordinary ex- 
penditures, or interrupt the usual receipts, the 
revenue from provided sources may safely be es- 
timated as sufficient to meet the wants of the gov- 
ernment without resort to a direct tax the current 
year. ‘The claim of Massachusetts for Militia 
services, and money expended during the late war, 
appears to be in a train for satisfactory adjustment, 
With regard to Warren bridge, his Excelleney 
recommends no change till the case now in suit, 
relating thereto, shall have been decided. The 
necessity is stated of providing for the represen- 
tation of this State in a new Congress, if one 
should be specially convened, and a Senator of 
the United States, after the third of March. The 
Speech next presents a very able “synopsis of the 
principles, measures, resolves, and threatenings” 
contained in the proceedings of a Convention of 
the Delegates of South Carolina. The absurdity 
of the reasoning, and the pernicious deductions 
which they derive from their false premises are 
exposed in a masterly and conclusive manner, It 
is shown:that those delegates, by attempting to 
pronounce on the unconstitutionality of the laws 
of Congress, usurp the powers of the judiciary, 
and that “ Resistance to the Union is treason 
against the people.” That South Carolina has had 
her share in enacting the laws, which she now 
declares to be void, and whose execution she is 
determined to resist. 

The Protecting Policy is thus characterized. 
‘Tt lies at the foundation of true National Indepen- 
dence. It will enable the Country, in the extrem- 
est time of external pressure, to rest upon her own 
resources, to disregard the commercial restrictions 
of other nations, the cupidity of foreign monopoly, 
the capriciousness of trans-Atlantic legislation. — It 
will clothe her armies in war, and furnish supplies, 
occupation and necessary supports to her people 
under every emergency.” At the conclusion of 
this very able address his Excellency states his 
‘¢ intention to decline being considered a candidate 
for re-election”— a determination, which must be 
received with regret by those who wish for and 
rejoice in the prosperity of the Commonwealth, 
and entertain a due regard to the high standing of 


Massachusetts as a member of the Union. 


Nullification condemned in North Carolina and 
Georgia. Resolutions disapproving the measures 
of the South Carolinians have passed the Senate of 
North Carolina by a large majority, and it is ex- 
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pected they will meet a similar result in the House. 
Similar resolutions have also passed the Senate in 
Georgia. 

European dates have been received to the 4th 
of December. The French ariny, composed of 
nearly 60,000 men, had appeared before the cita- 
del of Antwerp and summoned Gen, Chasse to 
surrender ; but that commander expressed his reso- 
lution rather to be buried under its ruins than give 
it up. 

The British Parliament was dissolved by royal 
proclamation on the 3d of December, and writs 
were directed for assembling a new one. 

Rail Roads. It appears from the report of 
the directors of the Rail 
Road laid before the Senate, that the work is 


Boston and Lowell 


in a state of successful and rapid progression, 


Since the commencement of the undertaking 
to the 20th ult. there has been expended 


$325,799 55. Italso appears from a report made 
at the same time tothe same body that there has 
been expended on the Boston and Providence 


Rail Road $18,619 28. 


An American abroad. 
published in the National Intelligencer that Henry 
Eckford, Esq. of New York, is still busy in the Sul- 
tan’s Navy Yard, and that with his characteristic 


It appears by an article 


energy he has commenced three seventy-fours, and 
one very large line-of-battle ship of the highest 
rate. The Sultan has presented him with his 
own hand Cashmere Shawls of great price, and a 
gold snuff-box set with diamonds. 

Baron Chasse, the Governor of Antwerp, is said 
to be the grandson of Paul Jones. 





There was a report in town yesterday, which 
we were unable to trace to its origin, that the 
Company of Rangers, under the command of 
Captain Boone, had been attacked by a party of 
Cammanchees, somewhere on Red River, and de- 
feated. The account is, that there were fourteen 
of the whites killed, and the survivors forced to 
retreat. From the manner in which the report is 
said to have been received, we apprehend that it 
is at least well founded, if not precisely accurate 
as to details—St. Louis Beacon. 








CURE OF A WEN, 

Take alum salt, dissolve it, make a strong brine, 
simmer it on a fire, in which wet a piece of cloih 
and apply it successively for thirty days, and it 
will carry it away. I had heard of this simple 
remedy some years since without placing much 
confidence in its efficacy, but having a negro wo- 
man who had been afflicted with one of those 
tumors for sometime, | determined to try it, and 
to my great satisfaction find that it has eflected an 
entire cure. _ Ricuarp FrRanKuin. 

Sumner County, Ten. Nov. 10, 1832. 

Fires and Alarms in Boston, commencing Jan. 6, 
to Dec. 31, 1832, inclusive—Fires 50; estimated 
loss $50,562 34; insurance $22,442 34. False 
alarms 60; Fires and alarms out of the city, at 
which the Fire Department were turned out, 18 ; 
estimated loss $25,650; insurance $12,300; making 
in all 128 turns out. 











MAXIMS RELATING TO HEALTH. 

Ir is an ill custom to drink out of proportion 
to the solid food we eat. When more liquor is 
taken than is sufficient, with the saliva, to dilute 
the aliment, it wears on the secretory organs, (by 
which perspiration is affected) hastens on old age, 
and brings decline the sooner, 


Tnere can be nothing more true than the 
simple maxim that exercise is indispensable to 
health. They who do not make use of exercise, 
either for profit or amusement, soon find them- 
selves advancing on the downhill of life. They 
who do not work must not eat; or if they do eat 
will suffer by dyspepsia. 





Lotteries—Are at their last chance. Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, are about to put 
them down. Then comes, we hope, contentment 
with labor, moderate earnings, and gradual and 
retained accumulation. 





Scouring in Calves. Young’s Annals say that 
powdered chalk and wheat-meal, worked into a 
ball with gin will cure scouring in calves. A 
little air slacked lime will answer as well as pow- 
dered chalk. 





Tue wife of Mr. Holt, keeper of a Hotel in New 
York, in addition to the cares of a large establish- 
ment, has made up with her own hands within 
the last six years, 1500 towels, 400 pair of sheets, 
400 pair of pillow eases, all rufiled or pointed, 250 
bed ticks, and 300 patchwork bed quilts. Surely 
aman with such a wife may well buile, his house 
of marble, and fill it with luxuries. 





A son of Mr. E. Robbins of Brewster was drown- 
ed about a week since, having broken through the 
ice while skating. 

In Taunton, on the 30th, two boys fell through 
the ice, while skating, and one, who knew how to 
swim, rescued both himself and the other. 





Paris, Nov. 10.—The Courier Francais states, 
as a curious fact, that the Emperor of Russia has 
lately granted to Charles X. a pension, to be paid 
out of funds proceeding from confiscated property 
in Poland, belonging to the defenders of liberty. 





Tn our paper of last Week there was an important error in the 
communication relative to making soap—For tweaty bushels 


ashes read two bushels hard wood ashes. 
' 














FOR SALE, 

THE Bull COLLINS, got by Bolivar—dam Young Flora, 
by Ceelebs ; Granddam the imported Cow Flora—dropt Aug. 
30, 1829—colour red and white. ‘This Bull is one of the finest 
animals in America, and will be sold low. Apply at this office. 

Jan. 16 if . 





EASTMAN’S STRAWCUTTER. 

FOR Sale cheap—one of Eastman’s STRAWCUTTERS, new 
in November, a perfect machine and in good order, not having 
been used more than a dozen times. It will be sold cheap, or 
exchanged for neat stock. Inquire of KEN DALL BROOKS, 
Saddler, Roxbury Street, near the Boston line. jy 16 





MADDER SEED. 

THE Subscriber has tor sale 50 Bushels of MappER Seep, 
so called, consisting of a small portion of Top Root, with the 
buds attached to it; the yield is immense ; it is dug onee in 3 
years. The culture sample and the plant perfectly hardy, Di- 
rections will be given to all who purchase—price from four to 
six dollars per bushel. Quantity of seed to plant an acre, from 
four to five anda half bushels. ‘Time for planting, fall and 
spring, The subscriber is preparing eight acres for planting— 


Orders enclosing the cash will meet with prompt attention—a 
sample of the article may be seen in the | 
Wins.ow, Newton, Upper Falls, Mass. 
RUSSEL BRONSON, 
Bridgewater, Oneida Co. N. Y. Jan. 8, 1833. 


xands of Mr. JEssE 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
eo ——— 

FROM TO 
APPLES, russetts, . , barrel 200, 2 50 
SO, eg “ 9 oo! 2 50 
Brans, white, . bushel 1 50} 2 00 
BEEF, mess, ‘ barrel) | 10 5.| 10 75 
DrIM®, - « Mie + 2 « 2 és 6 75, 7 00 
ae. eG, Ba. es es “ 8 00) § 3O 
Burrer, inspected, No. 1, new, pound M4 15 
CHEESE, new milk, . “6 6 i] 
four meal,. . 6 3 5 
skimmed milk, oe 3 4. 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . “ 38 43 
southern, geese, . ; ay 35 43 
eS eee eee “ i) 12 
PLAXSEED,. —_ bushel 120) 1 30 
FLour, Genesee, .... . . | barrel 6 5O| 6 75 
Baltimore, Howard street, é 6 25; 6 50 
Baltimore, wharf, . . . a“ 5 87| 6 37 
Alexandria, . io ie 6 25} 6 50 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 88 90 
southern yellow, . " 70 78 
PR: Sos oe Re, oe _ 90 95 
OO, 2 a + 8 ee ” 65 70 
Mp es we hee ” 48 50 
ts 6 iw dows ewt. 62 70 
Honey, . — gallon 50 52 
Hors, Ist quality, ewt 28 00) 30 00 
Larp, Boston, ist sort, pound 10 
Southern, Ist sort, . | ” 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, = 21; 22 
“ upper, side 3 00 
Dry Hide, Ps 4 pound 18 20 
“ upper, side 250| 270 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 28 3O 
Baltimore, sole, “ 25 26 
Saree are Gee cask 1 00; 1 08 
PLASTER Paris retails at ton 300} 3% 
Potarors, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel 

Pox, Mass. inspec., extra clear, barrel | 17 50} 18 00 
J i — re “ 12 50) 13 00 

Bone, middlings, . . . . a none 
Sreps, Herd’s Grass, . : bushel 250) 300 
Red Top, northern, . $6 125) 1 80 
Red Clover, northern, pound i! 
“ southerif, “ 9% 1 
li ee ae oe ewt 10 00} 11 00 
Woo :, Merino, fall blood, washed, pound 48 50 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, - 60 65 
Merino, §ths washed, a“ 40 42 
Merino, halfblood, . . . 4 37 38 
Merino, quarter, dana dé M 35 
Native washed, . . . . “ 32 33 
- Pulled superfine, . “ BO 52 
Pie [1s Lambs, 7 “ 40 2 
Sala « ine AB 32] 33 
c gicsa @ a ” 27 28 
Zz Ist Spimning,. . . “ 4 

Southern pulled wool is generally 

5 ets. less per Ib. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, pound 9, 10 
southern, - 9 4 
Pork, whole hogs, ed 6 
PeckTRe, <.. «+ Re: 9 12 
Burrer, keg and tub, fe 18 23 
jump, best, . - 25 28 
Eaas, - i aa dozen 25 28 
PoTATOFS, common, su bushel 35 40 
Ciper, (according to quality,) barrel 2 00| 3 00 














BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Jan. 14, 1833. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 404 Beef Cattle, 55 Sheep, and 260 
Swine. 

Prices. Beef Cattle-—The quality of cattle at market to- 
day was much better than last week, consequently more were 
sold at the highest prices. We noticed ® or 10 taken at $6. 
We quote extra, at $5,25 a 5,50; prime al $4,75a5; good at 
84,25 a 4,50. 

Barrelling Cattle-—Mess at $4; No. 1, at $3,75. 

Sheep —In good demand ; lots were taken at $2,12, 2,33, 
2,50, and 2,88. Wethers, §4a 5; 8 fe cosset wethers were 
taken at $8 each. 

Swine.—One lot of about 80 were taken at 44 for sows, and 
bc. for barrows: at retail, 5 for sows, and 6 for barrows. 





KIMBALL'S 
Stock and Suspender Manufactory, Linen Drapery, Hosiery 
and Glove Store, No. 12, Washington Street, Boston. 
i. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. 
COMPRISING their Architecture, Transformations, Senses, 
Food, Habits—Collection, Preservation and Arrangement 
With Engravings. In three volumes. Price $1 per vol. Fox 
sale by Gro. C. Barrett. dec % 
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MISCELLANY. 


x. ——— ——— 
“DOMESTIC LOVE. 
Domestic love! not in proud palace halls, 
Is ofien seen thy beauty to abide : 
Thy dwelling is in lowly cottage walls, 
That in the thickets of the woodbine hide, 
With ham of bees around ; and from the side 
Of woody hills some little bubbling spring, 
Shining along through banks with hare bells dyed ; 
And many a bird to warble on the wing 
When Morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and earth doth fling. 








O! love of loves! to thy white hand is given 
Of earthly happiness the golden key! 
Thine are the joyous hours of winter’s even, 
When the babes cling around their father’s knee ; 
And thine the voice, that on the midnight sea 
Melts the rude mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he longs to see. 
Spirit! I’ve built a shrine and thou hast come 
And on its altar closed—forever closed thy plume ! 





From Paulding’s New Novel of Westward Ho! 
AN EARTHQUAKE. 

Ware the argonauts of the broad horn were 
gathering drift wood along the shore, Rainsford, 
accompanied by Capt. Sam, strolled to the confines 
of the Great Prairie, as it is called, which extends 
for many miles from the borders of the Missis- 
sippi. As they stood admiring the rolling ex- 
panse of vapor which gave to its vast surface the 
appearance of the distant ocean in a calm, and 
coursing with their eyes the dead and noiseless 
solitude, a distant rumbling sound caught their at- 
tention for a moment—ceasing fora moment, and 
in a moment beginning again, apparently nearer 
than before. It was succeeded by a vast cloud of 
dust, which all at once obscured the air and hid 
from their view the face of the world. 

Cut durt, stranger, for*your life, there’s a 
whirlwind coming,” cried Capt. Sam, suiting the 
action to the word, 

But scarcely had he spoken when the earth 

opened between them, and they stood rocking to 
and fro on either side a yawning chasm. The 
ground rose in waves, like the sea in a storm; the 
vast trees that skirted the bare prairies of the end- 
less plain, nodded and struck their bough heads 
together with a crash, and lashed each other with 
their giant limbs; the earth burst its strong ribs, 
and rose, and split into vast ravines; the waters 
burst through their bounds, and while they form- 
ad new channels in some places, in others they left 
large spaces high and dry. Anon the waves of 
the firm, fixed earth, subsided for a moment, and 
she lay trembling and quivering as in the pa- 
roxysin of an ague. 

During this appalling interval, Rainsford and 
his companion rose from the ground, where they 
had been thrown by the resistless force of the vi- 
brations, and instantly sought refuge they knew 
not whither. ‘The captain made towards the river, 
as being his natural element; while the other 
climbed one of the lofty trees that skirted the 
bounds of the intermediate plain, from the vague 
apprehension of the waters, which as well as the 
earth, seemed struggling to free themselves from 
the letters of nature’s inflexible laws, He had 
scarcely done this, when again the same appalling 
noises approach from another quarter, and, again 
the firm set earth began to heave and curl itself 
into a sea of waves that seemedyto approach 


higher and higher, uutil they burst, scattering vast 
volumes of water and sand high in the air, and 
leaving the ground seamed with deep chasms, 
which the traveller still surveys with astonish- 
ment and dismay. Ina few moments the earth 
seemed changed into a different element, and to 
become an ocean. A large portion of the district 
around was covered with the waters, and the trees 
on which Rainsford sought refuge, stood rocking 
to and fro in the midst of them, Darkness or at 
least an obscurity like that of an eclipse, came over 
the world ; and such was the dismay of all anima- 
ted nature, that a little bird came and souglit 
refuge in the bosom of the young man, where it 
lay quiet and tame in the trance of terror. He 
could feel its little heart against his own, and the 
communion of sympathy between him and the 
panting flutterer was not unsoothing in this terri- 
ble hour. 

Casting his eye towards the town of New-Mad- 
rid, he beheld the houses tottering and tumbling 
to pieces and the people fleeing to and fro in all 
the desperation of overwhelming terror. 'Turnimg 
to the Mississippi he suddenly observed it in one 
particular spot boil up, and overflow its banks, 
carrying boats and every thing that floated en its 
surface fur over into the fields, were they were 
left perfeet wrecks. Nay, it spared neither the 
living nor the dead, for all at once he saw the Jit- 
tle grave-yard of the village, with its mouldering 
bones and quiet inhabitauts, raised, as it were, 
from its resting place, and hurled into the torrent, 
where it and they were scattered, never to be 
associated again in time or in eternity. 

It looked like the last agony of expiring nature ; 
as if the Omnipotent had resigned his empire of 
the universe, and left the rebel elements to strug- 
gle for mastery. 





COLOSSAL STRENGTH. 

Tue French army numbers in its ranks an ath- 
letie personage, whose prodigious strength might 
seem to revive the miracles of Sampson, or the 
astonishing Jabors of Hercules. Hitherto this 
strength has not found objects worthy of it, and is 
only exercised in the stables and prisons; but let 
the opportunity offer itself and our enemies would 
have fine sport. This new Goliah is a curassier 
of the Ist Regiment, and is five feet seven inches 
in height. When he is angry nothing can resist 
him; his hand can break iron as easily as glass, or 
give a large horse a blow on the shoulder, and 
place him just where he wishes him to be. One 
day in the month of last July, he was ordered by 
his Lieutenant to attend to the horses newly arriy- 
ed, He complained of injustice, saying it was not 
his turn. His superior insisted, and on his refus- 
ing ordered him in custody for four days at the 
hall of the police. He at length went there quict- 
ly, but no sooner was the door locked than he 
broke the iron bars and the doors to pieces, and 
Was at once set at liberty. He was persuaded to 
maderation by some of his comrades, and was by 
order of the Lieutenant conveyed to the prison of 
the corps. He broke out again with new fury, 
and destroyed all the camp-beds and the bars ot 
the window, while the wall and the door were de- 
stroyed like the walls of Jericho, He was of course 
again at liberty, but was by order of the Licuten- 
ant conveyed to a dungeon; where he was com- 
pelied to remain tranquil, in consequence of the 
injury done to his bands in demolishing the prison 
and the hall of the police —Le Voleur. 





from a distance, gathering strength, and in raising 


INDIA RUBBER CLOTH. 

A rew weeks ago we published from a Boston 
paper, a notice of an invention which has been 
made to cover cloth with India rubber—gum elas- 
tic. This week, the author of the invention—a 
subseriber—Mr. Reuben Bracket, of Unity, Me, 
has called npon us and exhibited some specimens 
of his work. And really we were pleased with 
the exhibition. The rubber is spread exceedingly 
thin upon cloth of any texture, from the coarsest 
woollen to the finest silk, without injuring the 
material, and presents a surface at once beautiful, 
elastic and impervious to water. A pair of gloves 
which he showed us, we secretly coveted to ride 
in during the storms of the present winter. We 
believe this invention is a desideratum. We can 
now have shoes, boots, gloves, mittens, and cloth- 
ing of any kind we choose, through which no wa- 
ter can ever find its way; and the cloth is as light, 
elastic and soft as you please. —Eastern Chronicle. 





LAZINESS. 

Dr. Haves used to say that “ Laziness grows 
on people ; it begins in cobwebs and ends in iron 
chains. I have experienced (he observed) that the 
more business a man has, the more he is able to 
accomplish ; for he learns to economize lis time; 
that is a talent committed to every one of you, and 
for the use of which you must account.” 














SWEET HERBS, &c. 

FOR SALE, at the New England Seed Store, 52, North 
Market Street—The following Sweet Herbs, pulverized, and 
packed in tin cannisters for domestic use, viz + 

Sweet Marjorum, 374 cts—Thyme, 33 cts—Summer Savory, 
Also—Black Currant 
Tomato Ket 


dec 26 


25 cts—Sage, 17 ets—per caunister. 
Wine for medicinal purposes, 75 cis per bottle. 
chup, 374 ets per botile. 





SEEDS FOR COUNTRY DEALERS. 

TRADERS in the country, who may wish to keep an as- 
sortment of genuine Garden Seeds ior sale, are iniormed they 
can be furnished at the New England Farmer office, Nos. dl 
& 52, North Market street, Boston, with boxes containing a 
complete assortment of the seeds mostly used m a kitchen 
garden on as favorable terms as they can be procured in this 
country, neatly done up in small papers, at 6 cents each—war- 
ranted to be of the growth of 1832, and of the very first quality. 
ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SeEeEps will be added on the same 
terms, when ordered, as wellas Pras, Beans, Earty and 
Sweer Corn, &c. of differen sorts. 

(C3 The seeds vended at this establishment, are put up on an 
improved plan, each package being accompanied with short 
directions on its managements, and packed in the neatest style. 
‘Traders are requested to call and examine for themselves. 

Dec. 24. 
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